to use SQT results for groups of promotion candi-
dates. A limited number of SQT points are au-
thorized in the 1000-point worksheet that is used
for E5 and E6 promotion decisions. However, a
commander may waive consideration of SQT for
the lowest ranks. Of course, a soldier's SQT score
is only one factor in personnel decisions, but it
does have significant impact.

The U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Com-
mand recognizes that tasks included in any given
skill qualification test are selected samples of tasks
in soldier's manuals and that SQT standards are
often practical testing levels as contrasted with
high standards of competitive excellence. To sol-
diers and their sergeants scheduled for record SQT
administration, however, these limits on the mean-
ing of SQT performance are likely to seem quite
academic. Beating the test and competing with
others on the test are the immediate concerns of a
soldier taking a skill qualification test.

In the minds of the soldiers, the tested tasks may
indeed be the real goals. Unfortunately, the pres-
ent construction of SQTs does not present the op-
portunity for or demand the demonstration of ex-
cellence. Different kinds of tasks are tested once
against a practical minimum standard of perform-
ance. This type of construction provides a fairly
wide sampling of different tasks, but it does not
provide for the kind of progressive capability
normally associated with high degrees of skill.
Meeting the standards for a variety of tasks at the
level of intermediate training objectives is highly
desirable, but it does not equate to competitive ex-
cellence in any one of them.

Training to higher standards

If task-based training is to deliver the kind of
competitive excellence on the battlefield that
TRADOC envisioned, then it must go beyond the
level of presenting intermediate training objectives
as goals. We believe this may be approached by
developing small progressive sequences of task-
based training modules in close collaboration with
the Noncommissioned Officer Education System.
Sergeants will have to do it to believe it, and they
will need to document the real-time requirements.

This approach is considered a logical and neces-
sary next step in the evolution of skill qualification
tests in task-based training. Such progressive train-

ing modules would not lend themselves readily to
one-shot annual testing as does the present SQT
model. The use of these modules would require
periodic training and testing centered around sets
of functionally related skills. Research now being
conducted by TRADOC and the Army Research
Institute for the Behavioral and Social Sciences on
the measurement characteristics and interpretation
of SQT scores is expected to promote continued
development of task-based training-evaluation
methods.

Meanwhile, the interpretation of SQT results on
a task-by-task basis requires detailed knowledge of
the test materials, the military tasks actually per-
formed in the day-to-day line of duty, and the sol-
dier's training or preparation for the test.
TRADOC provides feedback to commanders with
the expectation that they will be able to judge the
meaning of task-by-task results in the context of
their unit experience and requirements.

Diagnostic use of SQT results for making train-
ing-management decisions requires professional
judgment by commanders, training managers, and
trainers, They all must be fully familiar with the
territory. The temptation to use SQT results
without considerable knowledge of the operational
environment and to aggregate such results to
develop a broad portrait of soldier performance
should be strongly resisted. There are too many
variations among SQT tasks and these are com-
plicated by differences between doctrinal intent
and field practice.

Now in an intermediate state of development,
the SQT system is a sound technique for improving
individual training and, ultimately, combat readi-
ness. SQT results can be used within Army units to
manage training in the context of the specific task
standards for troop duties and training. SMs!
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